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Within a quarter of a century the impulse of the republican 
government has modified our system of education to such an 
extent that it can hardly be recognized. Forty or fifty years later 
than in the United States, France has witnessed in its elementary 
schools a movement of progress similar to that period of develop- 
ment which has been called, in your country, the "revival of the 
common school." But in higher education also> these reforms 
have been both numerous and important. Great innovations, 
veritable creations, have changed the face of things. 

It is out of the question to enumerate them, all in a brief sur- 
vey, but we shall at least indicate the essential features of what 
has been done, and in addition make a few prophecies for the 
future. 

FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 

Prior to 1896 France had no universities. This country, 
which, during the Middle Ages, had held first rank in the estab- 
lishment of these organs of higher learning, had, for a hundred 
years, been deprived of them. There were but few isolated 
faculties, scattered and without cohesion — faculties of law, medi- 
cine, science, and letters. Being under the direction of the gov- 
ernment, these faculties were deprived of all individual liberty. 
They frequently lacked the spirit of initiative and of research. 
They were poor and without proper equipment. They were 
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located in buildings which were old and inadequate. Their facili- 
ties were insufficient, particularly in the faculties of sciences, 
which had no 1 laboratories and but little apparatus for research. 
Our most celebrated men of learning* — Claude Bernard, for 
instance — have labored in garrets, in cellars, and in sheds. 

On the other hand, the faculties of letters had no regular 
students, but only occasional listeners — amateurs who came for 
diversion rather than to derive benefit from lessons that were 
more oratorical than didactic. Instructors were few — but four 
or five in faculties that today number fifteen or twenty. There 
was not always an instructor to represent subjects of importance 
or sciences of the first order. And, finally, these faculties, which 
did not always deserve their title of institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and the greater number of which were simply professional 
schools where public examinations were held, did not enjoy a 
life in common. They vegetated in the same city, separated 
from one another. As recently stated by M. Liard (who, as 
director of higher education, has contributed more than any other 
man to the foundation of new universities), even in Paris the 
members of the various faculties met but once a year at the 
"Messe du Saint Esprit." 

Today everything is changed. The law of 1896 has estab- 
lished upon solid foundations the sixteen French universities. 
No doubt, all these are not of equal importance. A few of them 
comprise but two faculties : sciences and letters. But others are 
decidedly flourishing, and can now compete with foreign univer- 
sities. The University of Paris takes the lead, and its pre-emi- 
nence is not contested. However, Lyons, Nancy, Lille, Bordeaux, 
Montpellier, Toulouse, and Grenoble also excel, and in some 
respects compete with, the University of Paris. 

Perhaps the new law has not as yet been sufficiently liberal 
in its concessions to* our universities. It may still be desired 
that they become more and more autonomous. But even now 
they govern their own destinies in a large measure, and are 
free in their movements. Under the presidency of the rector, 
who alone directly represents the government, a council of deans 
and professors — the latter elected by their colleagues — has 
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charge of their management. This council, itself under the con- 
trol of the minister of public instruction, regulates the order of 
studies, establishes the budget of the university, introduces new 
courses, etc. 

Universities in France have not had the good fortune to be 
endowed by such generous benefactors as the multimillionaires in 
the United States — a Leland Stanford or a Rockefeller. Such 
great fortunes are not common in France. However, the Uni- 
versities of Paris, Lyons, Nancy, and Bordeaux have in the past 
been favored with gifts, some of them amounting to two or three 
hundred thousand francs. On the other hand, their wealth 
accrues from year to year through increasing attendance. 

It is true that foreigners do not respond as readily as we 
could wish to the invitation of France. Americans in particular 
are too likely to pass France by on their way to German univer- 
sities. Progress, however, is marked and constant. Official 
statistics show that the enrolment of foreign students, who in 
1900 numbered 1,779, has been as follows: 1901, 1,841; 1902, 
1,862; 1903, 2,045; I9°4, 2,094; 1905, 2,360, of whom 774 
were women, With its 31,000 men students and about 1,000 
women students — foreigners not included — our higher education, 
while not as yet on a par with that of Germany, occupies a very 
honorable position in the European world. The University of 
Paris alone has enrolled more than one-third of the total number 
of men students, French and foreign, or 12,496 in 1905, and 
about one-half of the women students, or 935, the total number 
of these being 1,922. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The reform of 1902 has greatly modified the system of 
secondary studies in colleges and lycees for boys. This reform 
had been prepared by the extensive investigations of a committee, 
of which M. Ribot, former minister of public instruction, was 
chairman, in which the reports of the greater number of com- 
petent professional men had been collected. It consisted in creat- 
ing four different types of secondary education, each having its 
own distinct curriculum, but with the same time given to each — 
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i. e., seven years — and all of them leading to the baccalaureate. 
All of these four baccalaureates bear upon different subjects, 
but in rank they are equal and extend practically the same privi- 
leges to those who have obtained them. 

At the close of his primary training, either in public schools 
or in elementary classes of colleges or lycees (for we have not, 
as yet, succeeded in effecting in the public or common schools 
the fusion of all the children of the nation), the French child 
enters, at the age of nine or ten, what is called the sixth class. 
There he may make his choice between two distinct courses of 
study, between two* different paths: A, the classical course, 
characterized by the teaching of Latin; and B, the modern 
course, from which Latin is excluded and where the teaching 
of the sciences predominates. In the following classes — the fifth, 
fourth, and third, which, with the sixth, constitute what is called 
the first "cycle" — the same dual system is observed. Students 
go forth in two directions, which are parallel, with the exception 
that in the fourth class a new element of differentiation appears 
in Division A ; the students who are in this division may, if they 
so desire, choose the study of Greek. Let us add at once that 
those who take advantage of this elective privilege are not numer- 
ous, and that Greek has not many adherents. 

The subdivision into four sections does not occur before the 
second cycle, which comprises two years' study, the second and 
the first class. The first class is a substitute for that which in 
1902 was called the class of rhetoric. Each of the four sections 
bears a sub-title : Section A=Latin-Greek ; Section B=Latin- 
modern languages; Section C=Latin-sciences ; Section D= 
sciences-modern languages. 

Section A is nearly analogous to the old classical instruction. 
Students who in the fourth class, A, had chosen the study of 
Greek alone are admitted. 

Section B comprises Latin given in the same proportion as 
in Section A, but is characterized by the larger proportion being 
given to the teaching of modern languages, German and English. 

Section C retains the study of Latin and, of course, of 
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French and other literary instruction; but its marked distinction 
is the predominance of the sciences — it is the scientific section. 

Finally, Section D of the second cycle, being the only one in 
which Latin is not taught, continues Section B of the first cycle. 
In this section sciences and modern languages predominate. 

To the six years' study in the first and second cycle is added 
a last year of school-work in two parallel classes, one of which 
is called "philosophy," and the other "mathematics." Both are 
elective courses which may be taken optionally by students of 
the four sections A, B, C, D, provided they have passed 
successfully the first partial examination of one of the four 
baccalaureates. 

To sum up, Greek is taught only in Section A; Latin, in 
Sections A, B, and C, and in the same proportions. As to the 
other subjects — sciences, French, and other modern languages, 
history, and geography — they appear in the programme of the 
four sections, but are given in various amounts in each section. 

Such is the new programme of studies, as carried out during 
the last four years in our colleges and lycees for boys. In formu- 
lating this programme the elective system for many years past in 
vogue in the colleges of the United States has been suggestive. 
In organizing four series of instruction, while we formerly had 
but two, the classical and the modern courses, differences in the 
students' aptitude and plans for the future have been taken into 
consideration. Means by which to obtain the baccalaureate have 
been increased, and in order to excite the zeal of the students a 
greater variety of subjects has been offered. 

But the reform of 1902 has also another aspect. It endeavors 
better to adapt secondary studies to the modern spirit and to the 
necessities of life at the present day. It tends obviously to limit 
the importance of the old classical studies, and to increase in the 
same proportion that of sciences and modern languages. In the 
latter particularly an important step forward has been made, not 
only because they are given broader attention in the curriculum, 
but also through the method now employed in teaching them. 
Formerly they were taught in the same manner as dead languages, 
by means of grammatical exercises through the explanation and 
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written translation of text, so that even the best students, although 
able to read and understand German and English, were seldom 
able to* speak these languages. It would seem that the applica- 
tion of the "direct" method now adopted, and which consists in 
conversational exercises between teacher and pupil — the method 
which imparts the languages through their practical application 
— has already produced far better results. 

It is interesting to note how students of the lycees of France 
are distributed in the four new sections. It is far from being an 
equal division. Section D, in which no> Latin is taught is the best 
attended, as was to< be expected. According to official reports, 
this section was chosen in 1905-6 by two-fifths of the students, or, 
in exact figures, 39. 1 5 per cent. ; while the least-attended section 
(n. 4 1 per cent.) is Section A, in which are maintained the tra- 
ditions of Graeco-Latin humanism, now obviously in decline. 
Section C, the scientific course, which is in greater favor, 
recruits a large number of students — 26.42 per cent. ; and finally 
Section B, Latin-modern languages, enrols an almost equal num- 
ber, or 23.02 per cent. No doubt these figures will fluctuate. At 
first there was, very naturally, some hesitation, some uncertainty. 
Owing to lack of experience or to insufficient information, neither 
parents nor students seemed to be able to decide which section to 
favor or to select. The situation was similar to that at a new 
railway station, where several trains are headed in different 
directions, and where the ill-informed traveler is much at loss 
to know which road to take. I do not believe, however, that the 
slight fluctuation which may take place from year to year will 
seriously modify the general aspect of the programmes just 
outlined. 

From the point of view of school-work, the reform of 1902 
seems to give good results ; and, notwithstanding the usual insta- 
bility of our laws relating to secondary education, there is reason 
to believe that this reform will last, with the possible exception 
of a few modifications in the curriculum, which is overcrowded 
in certain respects. The only material modification which may 
be prophesied for the near future is the suppression, or rather the 
transformation, of the baccalaureate. In accordance with a bill 
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recently submitted to the chamber of Deputies by M. Briand, 
minister of public instruction, the baccalaureate, as it is con- 
ferred today, after examinations by the faculties of letters and 
sciences, would be supplanted by a certificate or diploma of 
secondary studies, which would be granted, one for each section, 
by the professors of lycees and colleges. It is true that the sup- 
pression of the baccalaureate has been so often demanded that it 
is permitted to- doubt the success of M. Briand's proposition. 
However, let us call attention to the fact that a recent measure 
which admits the professors of lycees to< the jury for the bacca- 
laureate has, to a certain extent, prepared the way for the pro- 
posed reform. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 

Coeducation, as you know, is not in favor with us, except in 
a few rural schools where mixed or "joint schools" still exist, 
owing to the fact that in the small communes resources are 
insufficient to warrant the luxury of two distinct schools, one for 
girls and the other for boys. As far as secondary instruction is 
concerned, the separation of the sexes still remains the absolute 
rule, and our lycees for women are institutions designed as exclu- 
sively for girls as are Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr 
colleges in the United States. 

It is only since 1880 that the French government has 
organized secondary instruction for girls. Prior to this date 
instruction was given only in private schools, generally in reli- 
gious institutions, or convents. It is the law of 1880, named the 
Camille See Law after its promulgator, that has created the 
lycees and colleges for girls. Notwithstanding the opposition 
of the clerical party and the prejudices of certain families, these 
official establishments have continually prospered and developed 
as the result of the combined efforts of the government and the 
municipalities. Each year the attendance increases perceptibly, 
and each year similar institutions are opened in those cities which 
are not already possessing them. 

At the present time we have forty-two lycees for women, 
aggregating approximately 12,500 students, and forty-two col- 
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leges, with 8,000 pupils. To these must be added eighty cours 
secondares ("secondary courses" ), which number also nearly 
8,000 students. These so-called secondary courses, established 
by the municipalities from their own resources and with only 
slight aid from the government, are being gradually transformed 
into lycees and colleges. 

In the secondary courses the course of study covers but three 
years, while in the lycees and colleges it extends over five. The 
curriculum offers about the same instruction as that of the lycees 
and colleges for boys, save that Latin is not taught and that 
special courses for women, such as sewing, domestic science, etc., 
are included. The diploma granted at the end is not the bacca- 
laureate, but a special one called diplome de Hn d' etudes secovu- 
daires ("diploma for completion of secondary studies"). 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

It is in her primary schools, even more than in her institutions 
for secondary or higher education, that republican France has 
exerted her influence. The primary school, which is a lay school, 
free and compulsory, and.which was created by the laws of 1881-82 
and 1886, constantly grows, and the generation to whose develop- 
ment it contributes is more and more animated by the modern, 
democratic spirit. The expenditures for primary instruction are 
yearly increased by the government, which then makes further 
appropriations for this purpose: 140 million francs in 1896, and 
more than 202 millions in 1906. To these sums granted by the 
government must be added those contributed by the departments 
and the communes, so that the total expenditures for primary 
instruction amount to about 270 million francs. 

Included in primary instruction in France are the schools 
called "superior primary schools," equivalent to the American 
high schools, with the exception that Latin is excluded and that 
the students are somewhat younger, entering the schools at the 
age of twelve or thirteen, to leave it when fifteen or sixteen years 
old. At present there are 304 of these schools, 204 of which are 
for boys and 100 for girls. While the progress of our superior 
primary schools has not been so rapid as that of your high 
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schools, yet their development has been considerable. In the two 
years from 1903 to 1905, 43 new schools were opened, and from 
1900 to 1905 the number of students increased from 28,000 to 
50,000. The number is yet too small, and it is evident that out 
of the millions of children who leave the elementary primary 
schools at the age of eleven or twelve too* few receive as yet a 
complementary education in regular courses of studies. We 
endeavor to remedy in part these conditions by increasing the 
number of courses called post-scolaires — such as courses for 
adults, popular lectures, etc. ; but, whatever may be the success 
of these courses, we cannot expect to render to adults such ser- 
vices as the "schools of continuation" afford in Germany. Con- 
sideration has been given to making obligatory the courses for 
adults, which have hitherto been elective. 

The French government is becoming more and more solicitous 
for the professional training of men and women teachers. A 
reform dating from 1904 has modified the regime of our normal 
schools in its decision that in the future the third year of study 
be set aside for the application of practical pedagogy and for the 
technical education of future teachers. There are today not less 
than 10,000 student-teachers of both sexes who are preparing 
themselves in our normal schools creditably to fulfil their future 
duties. 

Retaining the traditional separation of the sexes in the pri- 
mary schools as well as in the lycees and colleges and without 
adopting your favorite principle of coeducation, against which 
there exist in France all sorts of prejudices, the administration 
of public instruction seems disposed to favor mixed or joint 
schools at least in rural districts. A recent circular from the 
ministry of public instruction to the departmental authorities 
recommends that for the direction of these schools the preference 
be given to women, as if it were anticipated that, with us also, 
women teachers will to a large extent supersede men. 

As a consequence of the recent laws for the suppression of 
religious orders, a number of private sectarian schools have been 
closed. The laity in education has not encountered in France 
so vigorous an opposition as in England, where the Education 
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Bill of 1906, although much more moderate than the French law, 
in that it imposed but slight restrictions upon religious, con- 
fessional, and denominational teaching, has been rejected in the 
House of Lords. Let us note, however, that the abolition of 
religious orders has not as yet been entirely effective. To all 
appearances the law is observed, but nevertheless it is evaded. 
In many cases the Freres des Ecoles chretiennes, who directed 
the larger number of the former confessional schools, have 
simply changed their costume. They have exchanged their 
ecclesiastical robe for the garb of the civilian, and, thus trans- 
formed in exterior appearance, although not modifying in the 
least their methods nor the character of their teaching, they con- 
tinue to direct schools. Their number has decreased, however, 
their patronage has diminished, and the competition they exert 
against lay schools is less and less to be feared. With its 100,000 
men and women teachers, France increasingly tends to bring 
together in the schools of the government nearly all the children 
of the nation, and also to establish the unity of national education. 



